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A Summer’s Evening. Where bright cloud and glowing west 
settee With azure are blending. 
BY ROBERT NEILSON. Loudly the boatman’s song 
ay Floats clear and mellow, 
As the bark glides along, 
Swanlike the billow. 
ITl. 
Silence is sleeping on 
Green wood and mountain— 
Shadows are floating dim, 
O’er hill and fountain 


Now in the crimson west 
The bright sun is setting 
Green leaf and flow’ret’s breast 
The clear dew is wetting : 


And in the western sky 





Day’s wings are furling 
And o'er the dwellings nigh 


Smoke wreathes are curling 
Sweet is the holy hour 


Il. Of the brown even, 





On the broad river’s breast That closest the bending flower 
The white sail is bending And shroudest the Heaven. 





TRENTON FALLS. 


BY JAMES HALL, 





In presenting the accompanying sketch of Trenton | have lost their effect of novelty. If more reasons could 
Falls, we need not remind our readers that this spot is | be given to induce men to look and think for themselves 
one of the most lovely and romantic in the State of | it would be better for our race; but where everything 
New-York. This has been often told them, and if they | is done to our hand, and where nature hes been so a- 
have not visited it, they may at some future time. To | vish in the grand and beautiful, there is little induce- 
give any account of this place merely from its beautiful | ment for us, particularly if di-inclined to action, to 
scenery or from its historical associations, is not our ob- | exert either our mental or plsical energies. 
ject. This has often been done, and if its attractions | Perhaps there is no kind of scenery better fitted to 
} 


in this way are not well known we should despair of | call int» action the el : powers than the nume- 


} 


making them so by our humble eflorts. In truth, we | rous cascades which everywhere intersect our country 


believe that the historical narrative, the science, beau- but is «raced by one 
ties and fashionable promenades of many of our water- 1 re fali rtl dmiraticn, and when we view 


ing places and other resorts for recreation and enjoy- | such mighty strea the : ring over a 


ment of leisure, have been so often trumpeted that they 
we 
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fury through a deep chasm of seven miles in length, 
and bounded by perpendicular walls, we are prepared 
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to believe that the agency of the stream has had mach | 


to do in the production of the channel. When, how- 
ever, we reflect upon the slow manner in which this is 
accomplished, we are again induced to doubt, and fancy 
tremendous convulsion of nature 
which has effected all this ina short space of time. 
This prectudes the neeessity of thinking by what quiet 
and constant means this has been produced, and of all 
the causes operatir 


calls in aid some 


> 


or the consequences following the 
For it must be 
mind that no chasm of this kind is made unless the ma- 


and 


excavation of such a gorge. borne in 


terials are removed transported to some other 
place, necessarily filling up a space equal, at least, to 
that made by their removal. ‘Fhen again the immense 
lapse of time which would thus be required, carries us 


back to periods beyond that which we are accustomed 


to consider as the beginning of the world; and hence 
the nec¢ ssity of more rapid action to meet our precon- 
ceived opinions 

But this digression is taking us from our subject, 
though at some future time srhaps we may present 


pe rl 
Ligl 


ff our country 


the readers of the Northern it with some farther 


s ¢ 


illustrations upon the cascade 


“he in which the stream at TrRenvon FAuts 


gorge 
flows, is made in a nearly stratified rock, the layers of 
which are distinctly seen in the engraving. In this 


gorge, of varying depths, the river is precipitated over 


| 











the most striking examples exists in the bursting of the 
Lebanon reservoir, when, in the passage of the water, 
the bed and sides of the chasm were beth widened and 
deepened, and the fragments of stone thus removed, 
with loose materials of similar kind, covered five acres 
of ground to the depth of several feet. This moreover 
was caused by the passage of the stream along the dis- 
tance only of a single mile. Fhe number of trees ap- 
rooted at the time isincredidle. Sach, doubtless, with 
the constant wearing action of the stream, have been 
the prime causes in the production of these gorges 
and their beautiful cascades, of which that of Trenton 
is one 

In the examination of this chasm, all the variations 
in force and intensity of the current are still percep- 
tible, and by farther investigations one is enabled to 
trace these operations backward toa time when but a 
shallow channel existed, and when the present falls 
had no existence. Again, the ebserver may carry for- 
ward in his mind this process, which will go on in na- 
ture till the present falls are obliterated, or their places 
so far changed that they would not be recognized 

Such are some of the points which should arresi the 
ittention of man as a thinking being, while he is in- 
dulging his love of the beautiful scenesy with which 
such places present him. A single glance at these 
cliffs and the overhanging trees with a few roots still 
clinging to the fissures, will convince him of the treth 


_of the opinion that the gorges have been produced by 


five successive falls, exposing to view the edges of the | 


rocky layers which bound it on either side. There can 
remain no question in the mind of an observer, that 
this gorge throughout its entire length is the result of 
the wearing action of the stream. The beds and side 
of the channel, where the latter are not worn by 
weathering, present the smoothed and undulating out- 
line caused by the action of a current; the fragments 
and pebbles urged by the force ef the stream along the 
bottom have deepened its bed, and the freezing of wa- 


the slow action here described. These trees never be- 
gam their existence in this situation or sent forth their 
roots into the air. They have grown upon the surface 
above, and the gradually crumbling cliff has left them 
exposed in this way, and eventually those stil farther 
from the margin will be bared of the earth and roek 
now surrounding their roots, and left naked and over- 


| hanging the rocky eliff- 


In contemplating the time necessary for the pro- 
ductien of these falls and chasm, we are carried back 


ter in the numerous fissures and crevices of the rock,/an inconceivable period; but hew incomprehensible 
has loosened innumerable fragments and often huge} does this become when we consider the time neces- 


masses, which are thrown down and carried onward by 
the rapid current. 
Again, during sudden freshets the accumulating wa- 
ters in the more even country above, carry into the 
stream logs and fallen trees, and perchance the wreck 
of some mill or cottage—all these accumulating im the 
narrow channel, often form, for a time, almost a per- 
fect dam. The water thus rapidly accumulating above, 
rises to a great height, until its pressure forces the dam, 
The 


mass then moves. on to some narrow point or till new 


and with it perhaps some fragments of the rock. 


materials are added, when again makes a more for- 
midable stand, forming an almost mmoveable barrier, 
and remaining till the water has risen to a greater height, 
when the whole mass is moved off, and with it often 
great numbers of rocky fragments from the sides and 
bed of the channel. This process is repeated time after 
time, until the stream opens into a broader channel. 
Here the heavy materials are thrown downr and the 
lighter enes are carried onward. 

This is no fancy picture, for it can be demonstrated 
a hundred times every year by 


actual facts, and one of 


| 


| 


sary for the production of these immense masses of 
rock ; for these too had begum and ended before the 
fais were produced, or even before dry land appeared. 


|Here we come to the investigation of another set of 


phenomena, for if we book at the successive layers of 
limestone, we find them filled with shells and other or- 
ganic remains of a kind which lived in an ocean. And 
without at present going into a detail of the proof by 
which this is substantiated, we find that the mass has 
been deposited layer after layer, as fine mud, hike that 
carried down by our rivers to the ocean. This mud 
covered up the shells and other living things 
find thus imbedded, and after 


has 
whose remains we now 
continuing in this way for a long period the process has 
ceased and the whole become a solid rock. Although 


these elementary principles are well understood, we 


| nevertheless see the importance of their application ; 


for by this means we are enabled to discover what has 
been the nature and condition of the bettom of the sea 
at At one time shells of a pe- 
culiar form are abundant, while, perhaps, only a few 
feet above or below, this kind is very rare while anothe, 


successive intervals. 
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But without going into minu- | 


tie we may remind the transient visitor at ape | 
“ Falls that every layer of the rock is worthy of his exa-| 
’ mination, and that each one will present him some new | prove not one of the least inviting. 


) ‘ 7 | 
form. The interest will be increasing, for when once | 

. . | . . 

his eyes are opened to these wonders, he will see inte-! unacceptable to the traveller who visits Trenton Falls. 
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resting objects in situations which perhaps he before 
thought barren. The history of a bygone creation is 
thus added to the other objects of attention, and it may 


The accompanying illustrations may not perhaps be 





We have here representations of some of the more com- 
mon forms of fossils found at this place, the collection 


, of which may occupy the mind, employ the time, ard 
2 add interest to the visit as well as vigor to the physical 


nature. Habits of close observation cannot be too 
strongly urged, particularly upon young persons, and 


if parents who visit such places desire their children 


’ to become good observers in all their intercourse with 
» men and things, they cannot begin by giving a better 


ie Se 


lesson than to direct their attention to these little shells 
imbedded in the rocks, or to the kind of plants which 
grow upon the rocky margins of this stream. For it 
cannot be denied that a good observer of nature in one 


, department is good in others, for his observing powers 


) 


have been cultivated; and this cannot have been done 
to any considerable extent without inducing reflection 
and improving the judgment. 


Believing that the study of Natural History in all its | ocean, is a faithful remembrancer for all future time. § 


ann # 


{departments will become popular, we desire to see it 
introduced in such a manner that it may in some mea- 
sure form a part of the reading which is derived from 
magazines and journals, particularly where the profes- 
sed object is to teach. This can scarcely be done in a 
more effectual way than by introducing figures and de- 
scriptions, and connecting these objects with some 
| place or well known locality. Neither does the inte- 
rest end here, for the same kind of fossils may meet 
| the traveller at distant points and they there come up 
| before him almost in the light of friends or acquaintan- 
| tances, reviving associations of place, of companions, 
| and all the pleasant circumstances with which we may 
have been surrounded when these objects first met our 
eye. A pebble from the shore of the ocean reminds us 
‘of all its grandeur and magnificence—a plant plucked 
[from the mountain top or from a barren island in the 
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More vivid recollections are thus excited than by all 
we may have written upon the spot or all we may have 
heard or read of it before. 

The grand and beautiful scenery of nature are like 
some perfect productions of art, their contemplation as 
a whole, fills the mind with delight and satisfaction, 
and not less the study of every part. So amid the glo- 
ries of Trenton may we stand lost in the dream of its 
sublimity, with the dark waters at our very feet, now 
lashing in foam, and now eddying amid the rocks a 
black still pool, whose very margin shows no ray of 
light below its surface, and the overhanging rocks 
seeming almost to bend above us as the sound of rolling 
fragments from those time-worn cliffs mingle with the 
rushing of that resistless torrent. Again we may turn 
to those mighty precipices and find in their very walls 
the exquisite forms, the delicate tracery of a perfect 
structure, the recondite hieroglyphics which, if rightly 
read, reveal the history of the earth and its inhabitants 
in ages beyond the history of time. 





To a Ship. 


BY ATTICUS. 


Far hast thou been thou wandering bark, 
With thy lofty mast and sail, 

Thou hast mocked at the billow’s flashing spark, 
And dared the whistling gale 


Thou hast rode where icebergs cast a shade, 
Below on the foaming deep, 

Where many a sailor's form is laid, 
In cold and dreamless sleep. 


Thou has bowed thy high and snowy head 
To the tempest’s howling breath 

When the lightning around its red glare shed 
And the billow spoke of death. 


Thou has glided along on thy silvery way, 
When music was in the billow, 

In the pure sweet night, when the tropic day 
Had sunk on its crimson pillow. 


When the streamers play ed in the brilliant sky, 
And lighted the depth below, 

And the wave roll’d bright in the varied dy 
Of its beautiful rainbow glow. 


e 


Thou has wandered full many a summer d 


On the peaceful and sunny ocean 
When the sailor merrily sung his lay 


That died o’er the wave’s soft motio: 


Thy flag has floated where the palm 
Bends green o'er the waters clear 

Where the pure winds sigh in an air of balm, 
And roses perfume the year. 


There is not an isle of the boundless sea 
That purples the billow’s foam 

But where thou has sailed as wild and free, 
Thou callest the deep thy home. 








France and its Financial System. 


BY E. B. O’°CALLAGHAN 


The population of this kingdom exceeds thirty-six 
millions of souls. Its revenue amounted in 15844, in 
round numbers, to twelve hundred and fifty (1250) mil- 
lions of francs, equal to $234,375,000. 
penditure in the same year to twelve hundred and 
eighty-one (1281) millions=$240,187,500, 1 
deficiency in the revenue of over 30,000,000 of francs. 

The sources of revenue are numerous; so much so 
that the ingenuity of the government seems to be ex- 
erted rather in discovering new objects for taxation, 


Its public ex- 


eaving a 


than in endeavoring to lessen the public burthens. In- 
deed the minister avows this to be a principle in French 
policy; for he has declared the reduction of the public 
expenses to have always been an unproductive task in 
France, and one which often failed in accomplishing its 
object. 


The public receipts may be classed under the follow- 
ing heads: 
I. Direct taxes, including tax on real 
and personal estate, and on doors 


and WINdOWS,.ccccccccscsesees $74,437,500 





Woman.—Shrink not from a woman of strong sense, | 


ae *ONOOt CAGE, dicca cus ccsccccs< 14,941,312 
| Ill. Duties on registration, stamps, and 
sales of public i aeews eee S81 
IV. Customs and salt tax, ......... ‘ 
TO EE Ss s 
Way We Ge Calne 66 ec cc ccc ce 7 250 
Fake Bai etb code vee coccce 
Besides the above, there is a sum a1 nting t ut 
eighty millions of franes, or $15,00 raised ft é 
cial laws for local purposes appertaining to the s 
departments, which is expended for pm 
by law ; this does not enter into the general reve 
The public expenditure is classed under the f Ww 
ing chapters : 
I. Interest and paymentsof public debt, $6 Mt 
| II. Civil list, expenses of the Legisla- 
CUPS, EC. .ccccceccccscccccscsce 3,042 206 
ek, POMC GUNNINO, sabe cccs cccsvasease 163,425,373 
IV. Expenses of collecting and manag- 
IMN@ TEVENUC, 2c cccccccs cece ces 5 3020 
V. Drawbacks, repe. ments, Kc. ...... 10 
Tl management of the intricate flairs and vast in- 
terests of this important country is committed, princi- 
pally to nine ministers of State. The. st. The 
| Minister of Finance; 2d. The Minister of Justice and 
Public Worship ; 3d. The Minister of Foreign Affairs ; 
tih. The Minister of Public Instruction; 5ih. The Mi- 
nister of the Interior; 6th. The Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce; 7th. The Minister of Public 


Works ; 8th. The Minister of War; 9th. The Ministex 
of the Navy and the Colonies. 


These compose, with the King, the government of 


for if she become attached to you, it is from seeing and | France. Each of those ministers is at the head of a 


viewing the different qualities in yourself; you may con- | separate department or office, and through these offices 
sult her, for she is able to advise, and does so with the | all the public business of the nation is transacted. 
firmness of reason and the consideration of affection ;| The allowance to the King, or the “civil list,” as it is 


her love is lasting, and it will not have been lightly won; 
for weak minds are not capable of the loftiest grades of 
passion. 


PPAPSAALRALRLA 


| nua 


called, is twelve millions of francs, or $2,250,000 an- 


lly. 


The salary of each of the ministers is eighty 


| thousand francs, or $15,000 a year. 


aches 
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The Minister of Finance is at the head of the most | 80,000,000, equal to $15,000,000. One-eighth of this 
important department of the government. He has to| was in gold, and the remainder in silver coin. The 
superintend the management of the public debt, amount- per centage retained for coining is six francs ($1 12}) 
ing to 5,554,000,000 ; of the public revenue and all! per killogramme of two pounds weight of gold, and 
other financial interests of the empire, the magnitude | two francs, or 37} cents per killog. of silver. Ten per 


LDADPDLDLDL LIF IIIS 


¢ 
of which may be conceived when it is known that the | cent is deducted for medals and other fancy articles 
2 value of the imports and exports combined, amount to struck for individuals. 
2,000,000,000 of francs or $375,000,000, and that nearly} For the collection of that part of the revenue classed 
3,000,000 tons of shipping are yearly entered in and/|as “Direct Taxes,” there are 86 Directors, (one for 
out of the French. ports. each department,) with an average salary each of $926; > 
This department is subdivided, for the expediting of | 86 Inspectors, each at $623; and 772 Comptrollers each ¢ 
public business, into several bureaux, each of which lat $318 per ann. The salaries and expenses attendant ? 
has charge of a distinct branch of revenue. There is | on this branch of the.public revenue amount to over 15 ; 
Ist. The Treasury Board; 2d. Registry and Stamps; | millions of farncs. ) 
3d. Woods and Forests; 4th. Customs; 5th. Indirect | The registry offices and public domain employ more ; 
Taxes ; 6th. Tobacco; 7th. Post-office ; Sth. The Mint. | than three thousand persons. These give and revise ¢ 
Over the Treasury there are seven Directors and one passports ; register mortgages; grant licenses to indi- 
Cashier, each of whom has a salary of $3,750; 1 Ge-| viduals to keep arms; have charge of confiscated es- ¢ 
neral Teller, $2,512; 8 Subdirectors, each $2,250 ; 119| tates; such as have no heirs, and other public property 
Chefs de Bureau, each from $750 to $1,875; 567 clerks The officers connected with all this business are 86 Di- ‘ 
with salaries ranging from $155 to $675, and a number | rectors; 150 Inspectors ; 308 Versifiers ; 57 clerks, and 
ol boys as messengers Over each of the other bureaux | 2,655 other functionaries, all of whose salaries amount 
presides a Director-General, with a salary of $3,750, | to very nearly 9,00),000, or $1,653,125 
assisted by Deputy Directors and a number of Clerks, The stamps give emp] yment to 253 persons, 197 
with various salaries according to their rank For the | of these are stationed at head quarters, Paris. §6 in 
bureau of the Mint there is also a Director-General, | the s« veral departme nts of France; one of the latter is 
with asalary of $3,375; a Commussary-General and an | c} urged with the sale of stamps in his particular de- 
Assay Muster, each $1,575; an Inspector of Assays, partment The gross expense about 1,000,000 or 
$1,313; 2 Assavers, each $¥Ss, an Assistant do. $469; | $187,500, a small sum when it is understood that all 
( f ( rks, ¢ S550, an ther Assistants legal « ents and newspapers in the country must he 
Apart from thes rds thet ‘ ttached to the | stamped ‘ 
department the Minister ice, 10 Inspectors For the management of the National forests there are 
Gs each w *s OF Pose first Class employees, viz.: 32 Conservators, 130 Inspect- 
Insp S, CaCl Ht second Class, each SY35 rs. &0 sub-Inspectors, 20 Surveyors, 472 Generals of 
St 1 class, 1 $750 a year; also several Receivers- Grounds, 12 apprentices, and a brigade besides of 2,520 
General, and 55 Paymasters for the department. The| horse guards, brigadiers, forest rangers, and clerks 
latter are divided into four classes with salaries froin 6 | ‘There is attached to this section a “ Forest School,” 
to 10,000 trancs | consisting of one Director with a salary of $1,31° 
The whole finan system is controlled and checked | + professors and Inspectors of Studies, each $434, and 
by a Board or Court of Audit, which is composed of @| 5 agents. The management of the woods and forests 
President, at $4,655; 3 assistant do. each $2,513; 1 | costs over five millions, or nearly a million of dollars. 
Attorney-General, $4,655 ; 15 councillors, $2,250 each;| The Customs, as may be readily anticipated, is the 
Cierk of the Court, $2,250; 15 first class Referees, | most extensive department in France in connexion with 
each $1,032; 62 second class do. each $450 with fees | that of the public finances. Its total expense is stated ? 
to each referee oi th these classes averaging annually |, be between 24 and 25 millions of francs, or from 
about $Y There are 71 other officers of different | fon to five millions of dollars, on a revenue of about 
grad alu hed to t s Court with various sal Se S51, 00." The number ol persons engaged in its 
Having thus give . mm i sten 1 ar- |), tection, collection, &c., is an army in itself It 
rangements in this particular department by which | amounts to 27.000! This army. which includes a num- 
, public business is expedited and public accounts check- ber of women, consists of 2¢ Directere. 99 Inspectors, 
¢ ed, it only remains to glance as bi efly @s poss! yle at 7 su »-Inspe tors, 165 directors’ clerks, 865 Receivers, 
$ the various establishments connected with and depend- | —~— 
ant on the department of the Minister of Financs his sum is made up of import duties : from coffee, £13,520 
a 000: olive oil. £.10,504,000 : cotton, {11,800,000 ; wool, £6,281 
throughout the Empire 000 ; coal, £.2.990,000 ; iron and castings, f.1,713,000; linen and 
There are seven establishments connected with the hempen goods, f.2,160,000; other goods, £.28,246,000 ; French 
Mint: one at Paris, Marseilles, Bovdeaux, Lille, Stras- | Colonial sugar, £37,757,000 ; foreign do., £.1,450,000 (a) ; export 
§ bourg, Lyons anc Rouen. Over each of these, the first | duties, [1,401,000 ; navigation dues, 13,085,000 ; confiscation aud 
( excepted, there are usually fou officers The number fines, £.1,062,000 ; miscellaneous, £ 1,500,000 ; ralt tax! £67,600,- 
» of hands employed in all is between one and two hun- | ire Z 
dred. The hours of work are from 5 A. M. to 10 P (a) The quantity of sugar consumed in France in 1840 is 
» M. The coin of the realy, and al! the National Medals stated officially to have been 314,000,000 Ibs. Of this quantity 
¢ are manufactured and struck in thest establishments 1,000,000 was the growth of France. This would be a little 
one . less than nine pounds for each person for a year, or forty-five 
Che amount of money coined in 1842 was estimated at | pounds per family of five persons ‘ 
a se . * 
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¢ 
2 . 
¢ 95 Comptrollers, 816 Visitors, 718 clerks, 271 Captains, | prime cost of the staple, is over 25 millions of francs or 2 
§ 514 Lieutenants, 5,438 Brigadiers and sub. do., 18,164 | about five millions of dollars. 6 
2 rank and file, 348 ship masters and mates, 1,263 sea- The next class of persons interested in this particu- 2 
4 . . . ” 7 ° 4 . a 
5 men, 33 cabin boys, besides a number of ‘ sub-agents.” | lar branch of the public revenue, is the licensed retail- ¢ 
<¢ F . » | ers of snuff and tabacco throughout the kingdom. To 
2 The next branch is what are called “ Indirect Taxes. ‘ " : h ; 8 1 ~ 4 2 
» . . ; , sec 0 eac se a salary equ » ordinary 
¢ These consists of the excise on wines, cider, beer and | 5°“ _— . - = ” “1 _ na -" : . - ; wen i A 7? 
, : . rofit of the retail trade, the article 1s delivered to them 
2 Spirituous liquors, which amounts to the enormous sum = . e reta »o : ae 
P . *12: yy the government at a price somewhat lower than the 
of 94 millions of francs or seventeen millions and a half| °Y ‘® § - bli “ : hi “a fixed 
7 . . consumer is obliged to pay, according to a certain fixed « 
¢ of dollars, (equal to forty-six cents per head on large : , T! sapere . pays 4 : ~ in thi ‘ P 
oS . . : . _, | scale, 1e prices submitted to judges in this country 2 
§ and small of the population,) licenses to public car- | ~ 4 linely hiel ; “4 ¢ deri “ 
i ; ‘ are considered exceedingly high. e amoun erivec 
¢ riages, duties on playing cards, on manufactured sugar ne nae : , ” 6" “es h thi , a 
. ‘ » : 2 Fre overnment through this monopoly an 
5 and salt, ferries and other tolls, tythes of octrois, &c., »y : ¥ we 1 8° = . 6 : sa as ) 
5 5 ann , from intoxicating liquors is equal to a dollar a head on ¢ 
50,000,000 ; sale of tohacco 95,000,000, and of powder J ld ; , ¢ 
5,000,000 francs. the population, peers epee et go eapehemraaee | 
For th lecti | tax, it must be admitted, to contribute to the mere grati- 
) or the collection and manageme : »se several | ¢ . 
: ' olle d management of these several fication of the palate. 
¢ taxes, there are 8,132 salarie -rsons, viz : 85 De- on : , , 
~? i Di i ray ae persons, viz : 85 De The manufacture of gunpowder is another govern- 
yartmenta Irectors, 208 director T J 8 T : 
F C i ay Girectors of arrondisements, | sont monopoly. The quantity sold in 1842 was three ¢ 
90 Comptrollers of accounts O tre od 282 : ee a< 
spite ccounts, 140 travelling do., 252 millions three hundred and eighty thousand (3,380,000) > 


city do., 401 Directors Clerks, 1,296 Horse and 771 


: cet a ¢ : pounds, valued at $511,347; from which a revenue of ¢ 
Foot Receivers, 1,297 Horse and 127 Foot additicnal 


about a million of dollars was derived. > 


clerks, 110 Comptrollers and Overseers of Navigation, The Post-office is the best source of revenue which ¢ 
70 Comptrollers and Clerks of salt works, 3,038 Clerks 


and Supernuinaries, 


we shall examine. Exclusive of the central board, al- 


ae 


36 Comptrollers of canals and ini 
ready mentioned, there are employed in its administra- 


bridges, 14 minor servants and 207 agents to prevent|.. . 
Ai: ; I tion and in the collection of postage, 13,845 persons. Of 
frauds on the tobacco revenue. Shy . 
these 896 are employed in Paris. The salaries of all 


The sale of tobacco and snuff in France, is a govern- these officials amount to $1,652,055. In addition to ¢ 


ment monopoly, from which is derived a revenue of | these, there are connected with this branch of the pub- 
nearly eighteen millions of dollars. This necessarily | }jc¢ seryice 1,015 maitres de poste who furnish for hire 
has created an establishment, the force of which it is the horses for mail transport; 281 couriers “ estafittes ;” 
impossible to estimate, embracing as it does every inte- | 59 packet agents; 50 aiicinn of packets; 619 seamen 
rest from the Inspector-General of tobacco leaves to | and artizans, which added to the former total, make in 
the pedlar of penny cigars. all 16,862 persons connected with the post-office de- 
There are ten Royal Tobacco Factories ; that is, one | partment, not including, however, the men employed in 
in Paris, Havre, Morlaix, Toulouse, Lyons, Bourdeaux, | driving the mail stages, nor the central board. 
Marseilles, Tonneins, Lille and Strasbourg, besides an The allowance to the maitres de poste for horse hire 
establishment at Illkrich, and five general store houses | was, prior to 1842, twenty-five cents of our money per 
in the departments. Work commences in the factories | horse for two leagues in four horse stages, carrying two ¢ 
at day-light, and the men are often obliged to labor all | or three passengers. This having been considered too 


night. So strict is the superintendance, lest the work- | low the government raised the price to 32 cents per 


men should defraud the revenue, that the government} horse for stages of one to four seats. The drivers are 


agents sleep on the premises. The prime cost of the allowed each the same sum per “ myriameter,” or two 5 
staple manufactured yearly, amounts to about twenty | leagues. 
millions, or $3,750,000. Over the store houses in The entire expense of the French post-office, includ- 


which the tobacco in leaf is kept, there are in all sixty- | ing the Mediterranean and Calais packets, was in 1842, 
one offices, viz.: 6 Tobacco Inspectors, 21 store ‘eep- | the date of the last report we have seen, between 26 
ers, 18 Comptrollers and 16 Clerks. Over the ten fac- | and 27 millions of francs or about five millions of dol- 
tories there are 2 Special Inspectors who are also mem- | lars. 

bers of the government board in Paris, and 2 Deputies, The revenue, which is not quite double this sum, is 
10 Managers, 10 Inspectors of the manufactured arti- | derived, 1st, from postage on letters, which at the above 
cle, 10 Comptrollers, 14 Deputy Inspectors and Comp- | date amounted to 41,157,300 francs, or $7,716,994 ; 2d, 
trollers, 10 storekeepers, 6 apprentices, 20 Clerks, and | from 5 per cent on all money transmitted by post, $176,- 
» 50 messengers. There are, besides, 165 other employ- | 494; 3rd, from aduty on gold and silver transmitted by 
S ees to examine the quality of the tobacco raised in the | the Mediterranean packets, $16,500 ; 4th, from seats in 


country. The pay of the whole of the above enume- | mail stages, $424,125; 5th, from berth in mail packets, 
rated force amounts to about one million of francs. It | $220,000; and 6th, from a tax on the transit of foreign 


requires two millions more to pay the salaries and wages | correspondence, $8,188. Making in all, $5,192,252. > 
of the hands employed in manufacturing and fitting up | The law inflicts a very heavy penalty on such as de- 
the article for market. ‘There is no way of ascertaining | fraud the revenue, by the private conveyance of letters. 


the number of these persons, but it must4e considera- The above details concerning the finances of France, 
ble when the lowness of wages in France is compared | their sources, management and collection may appear 
¢ with the large sum expended for that purpose. dry to many; but we have no doubt that they will be 
» The amount expended in this branch, including the! interesting, as they are new, to the greater number of 
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2 ourreaders. Many points in the French system will be | 
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| 


, found pecullar, especially by the people of these States. | 


Here few or none feel, in the common transactions of 
life, the action of government. Every manis free to go, 


Sea ¢ like the wind, “ whither he listeth,” and to pursue his 
y ¢ 


occupation or amusement as to himself it may seem 
> best. But in it is otherwise. The finger of 
government may be said to be “in every man’s dish.” 
Scarcely any branch of business can be cultivated, that 
the track of industry is not closely followed by the sleep- 
less footsteps of the government in the shape of a tax- 
Whoever wish- 


France 


gatherer, a competitor or a monopolist. 
es to visit a friend at a distance must pay the govern- 
ment for a passport, and if he uses the stage, pay the 
government for a seat therein. Should he choose to 
smoke a cigar, by the way, the government presents it- 
self as the tobacco manufacturer, and if he desires to go 
fowling, the powder he makes use of is furnished also 
The inhabitant of the vine clad 
watched by a government 


by the government. 
hills of the sunny South is 
agent in his efforts to take advantage of the 
blessings of nature, for every pint of wine removed from 


bounteous 


his cellar for sale must be guaged and permitted, at the 
same time that he pays a tax for the very sugar or salt 
with which he savors his daily meal. The air of hea- 
¢ ven is not allowed to visit his dwelling except through a 
taxed window or a taxed door, and if his education 
prompts him to be inquisitive concerning the affairs of 
his country, it is only through a taxed paper that he 
can obtain the news. Various other are the ways in 
which he is made to feel that there is a government 
It is by becoming thus acquainted with the manner 
2 in which things are managed in other countries, that 
; the inhabitants of this can correctly appreciate their 
own happy condition, in a social and political point of 


By cultivating peace and good will, the one to 


view. 

the other ; by disseminating the blessings of education; 

by keeping the lights of an untrammelled industry con- 
that condition be 


stantly burning, can the happiness of 
permanently secured and transmitted to their posterity. 

Mile.—The following exhibit of the number of yards 
different 


prove a matter of useful reference to readers : 


contained in a mile in countries, will often 


A mile in England and America,.... 1,760 
PEs cncvevds 4ssssee0e LF 
DAEs 0600606060 6000 cose 
Scotland and Ireland, .... 2,2 
0 eer 
SPiN, 2000 ccccccescccece 
GerMany,..oe.ceeesecces 
Sweden and Denmark, ... 7,2 
BRANT 50 osecccccccecee 4,800 


eague in America or England,..... 5,: 





Impudence is current coin in the affairs of life ; the 
world judges by appearances, not by realities, and he 
who doubts his own merit, never has credit given him 


by others. 


Despotism can no more exist in a nation until the 
liberty of the press be destroyed, than the night can 


happen before the sun is set. 
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To the New-York Young Men’s State Association. 





BY D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Now forward in the glorious cause, 
Without a momentary pause, 

No flagging of your strength or will, 
But forward in the march, until 
Throughout the broad old Empire State, 
Success urca your arms shall wait ; 
And you can count for every glen, 
A band of young associate men. 


A band. shall not be bent on strife, 
Shall not be leagued for taking life ; 
But in the cause of wisdom just, 

In God and in yourselves your trust, 
Go forth with zeal, steadfast, intense, 
To fight the tyrant ignorance ! 

Let every district furnish then, 

A band of young associate men. 


Your early steps are wisely taken, 
Your purpose yet has been unshaken, 
Pursuit of knowledge is your pride, 
Let wisdom always be your guide ; 
Encourage love of learning, till 

None shall be left untaught 


Each youth have cause tol 


then will 
less again, 


The band of young associate men. 


Throw open wide your spacious halls, 
Within be heard the free foot-falls 

Of poor and laboring youth, there first 

Find means to quench the knowledge thirst 
May all be numbered in your ranks 

Rece ived 
And millions bless the moment when 


with welcome, bringing thanks, 


They joined the young associate men ! 

Military Heroism.—In the course of that melee, ma- 
ny feats of gallantry were performed ; indeed the ene- 
my’s loss in killed and wounded was far greater than 
ours, inasmuch as not fewer than fifty, belonging to the 
latter class, were brought to the hospital of which we 
became inmates But there was one man in particular, 
who died so nobly that I feel myself bound, as an act of 
justice to his memory, to speak of him. His name was 
Wilson. I saw him engaged hand to hand with aFrench 
Dragoon, I saw him—for I was by this time disabled by 
a severe wound, and stretched at length beside others of 
my suffering comrades—give and receive more than one 
Just thena French 
of his 


instant on his horses 


with equal skill and courage 
the body of 


pass, 


‘fficer stooping over one wounded 
who dropped at the 
thrust at poor Harry Wilson’s body 


I firmly believe that Wil- 


countrymen, 


neck, delivered a 
and delivered it effectually. 
son died on the instant: yet though he felt the sword in 


its progress, he, with characteristic se lf command, kept 
still on the enemy his 
let fall upon the Frenchman’s 


his eve in front; and raising 


himself in his stirrups, 
helmet such a blow, that brass and skull parted before 
it, and the man’s head was cloven asunder to the chin. 
It was the most tremendous blow I ever beheld struck, 
and both he who gave and his opponent who received 
it dropped dead together The brass helmet was after- 
wards examined by order of the French officer, who, as 
well as myself, was astonished at the exploit; and the 
cut was found to be as clean as if the sword had gone 
through a tynip, not so much as a dint left on either 


side.— United Service Journal. 
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An Old Man’s Recollections. 


To the eye of the youthful, when the feelings of the 
heart are unchecked, and fancy revels among her most 
fragrant flowers, the world rises to view, surrounded 
with all her dazzling colors. But too often he is called 
to mourn over joys desolated, and too often the young 
heart blighted in its spring, sinks a victim to an untimely 
grave. Such is man: building his happiness upon the 
most unstable foundations, the slightest accident may 
crumble the base, and strew his hopes around in me- 
lancholy devastation. Life, like a summer sea, lays, 
to the unpractised eye, in all its azure serenity — the 
golden beams of pleasure dance upon its surface, and 
the bark of happiness floats along in peace and tran- 
quility. But the blast soon arrives ; the wave lifts its 
crested breast; the clouds of misery frown around, and 


the frail bark is tossed and dashed against the rocks of 
despair. hild- 


James 
' 


hood and the friend of my youth. 


was the pl 14ymate of my c 
End 


art, °° D 


ywwed with the 
brightest genius and a noble he knew hit 
but to love him, or named him but to praise.” 
are recollections which never fade away, but brighten 
the heart and shed their sunshine influence on the past 
In the cloudless days of joy and happiness, when the 
soul rejoices in the orient ray of being, the friendships 
forgotten 
have rolled away since I saw thee, my friend, laid col 
death ; 


virtues, and my heart still cherishes thy remembranc¢ 


which are formed are never Though ye 


on the bed of 


yet memory still dwells upon thy 
How often have we pursued the sports of our child- 
ath 


of morn, and watch the last gleam of a dying sunset 


hood and wardered together, to inhale the balmy bre 


He was kind and affectionate. 
childhood. 
at a distance, now appeared before us, and the rainbow 


Thus passed our days of 
The world, which we had seen as it were 


of happiness spread its radiant arch to our delighted 
My friend thought with all the fire of genius, 


and his imagination pictured out scenes which were 


eyes. 


never to be realized. The rosy tie of love bound his 


I] 


heart with one who possessed feelings as susceptible as 
his own. With one, how beautiful! He loved — sh 
smiled on him —and his heaven was cloudless. The 


bridal day was fixed, andthe breast of my friend already 


her a 


glowed with the thoughts of happiness. I saw 


short time before the marriage tic was to bind them 
together, and never shall her image fade from my me- 
mory. Anticipating her as the wife of my friend, | 
felt the warmest sentiments of admiration. 

Obliged to leave them for a few days, I set out on my 
journey, in the hope that.on my return I should find 
them united. My business being transacted, I returned, 


full with the prospect of seeing the friend of my youth 


joyful and happy. As I approached the dwelling, the 
deepest silence reigned around. I heard a soft low sob 


of grief; the door was opened, and I saw the lovely 


being laying motionless in death, and over her bent the 
he 
He 


stood, his hands locked, and his eye fixed upon her 


form of my friend. I advanced towards him, but 


heeded me not; I spoke to him, but he was silent. 
face, now so pale and death-like. As the coffin was 
raised I joined the procession in order that I might 
follow to the grave the remains of her who was once 
so beautiful and lovely. As the rattled 


clods on 
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the coffin lid, I observed my friend to shudder, and 
when the grave hid it from his view, he sunk on the 
He 


his dwelling, and I was well aware that death would 


ground ina state of insensibility was carried to 


ere long possess himself of another victim. Every day 
I watched his countenance as he grew paler and paler, 
and I knew I must soon lose the friend of my youth. 
One evening, about a month after I had seen the tomb 
his 


close upon his destined wife, I went to see him; 


chamber was darkened, but a solitary lamp shed its 


feeble light around and showed, his pale features, on 
which the damps of death were fast settling. At my 
approach a faint smile illuminated his countenance, but 
his speech had failed. I sat and watched him. The 


recollection of the many blissful hours we had spent 


together, sprung 


up in my mind, and pierced my heart 


with agony. A short time and his bosom danced 


since 








with life and hope, now he was fast sinking in the em- 
bra { death. A low murmer from my friend inter- 
rupte I meditations, and I ste; } ed to his bed-sicde 
He moti to raise him up in my arms — he cast 

s eyes upon me, but they were mmed, and as | 

{ted his head, with a faint sigh he breathed his last 

Che sun was sinking in the west, and throwing his 
fare w beams u i nature s I folloy | the fort 
my fi i to the narrow us nted for \ 
few scatters ids floated on t id an alr 
of tranquility was spre o’er tl As I saw 
tl ol sce win the dart silent ¢ \ 
he t { t wilh an a i ‘ p tor words I 
when was finished and the m vers | departed 
I threw sell ou i the earth, a 1 rs le a un- 
controlled burst from my eyes In the intenseness of 
my griel 1 called upon Bila wao ¢ no more 
all the past thronged upon my m vy, and! brain 
burned almost to madness. Though tin has in me 
degree healed the wounds afilicti I et my rt 
still bleeds for him, the unfortunate, t ill-tate 

\ 
Nature 

Nature is our benefac tr it is not. | ‘ 
ever in the fresh and bright ! s ite when pit 
sure wreathes its rose-buds for our brow, when a clear 
! ve in our hearts that we pre ite id Jove her 
The world—that glittering phantasmagoria of hope lies 
before us, bright as Eden, and we pine to enter 1t Ve 
turn away from the purity and ctory of nature Bu 


receives its tinges trom 1 


that rld which t 

is soon displayed. Truth tears asunder the glittering 
veil which conceals its harsh and repulsive features, th 
magic is gone, and we see but a gloomy scene where 


sin sows its tares, and death gathers his harvests. It 


only when the sick soul turns away with disgust from 
disappointment, that nature woos us toher bosom. The 
linked seasons then scatter their charms for us, and a 
beauty we heeded not before lights each object upon 


which we gaze. 
The | 
Byron that g.” There is 


‘high mountains are a feelin 


something so lofty, so magnificent in a mountain, as 
though the Eternal had there set His seal, that our souls 


like the christian’s 


The ¢ 


enlarge as we took at it, a it seems 


faith towering up towards he oud covers 


to 


it as with a mantle, as our sinful thoughts sometimes 
shade that faith, but the sunshine then bursts brilliantly 
upon its brow, as renewed belief shines forth from the 
temporary darkness. 

And night, regal and glorious, dark and melancholy 
night. Now wearest thou thy golden diadem of stars like 
aqueen. Now the moon like asplendid gem glitters upon 
thy brow, and now thou frownest upon the earth with 
the black storm-cloud streaming around thee. In thy 
calm hours thou art the nurse of thoughts that lift and 
purify the soul—in thy ear are whispered many 
things which befitteth not the sunshine—the timid 


hope, the struggling wish, the aspiration we hardly 


} 


day thou hast not, but the sweetness, the tenderness 
and rest, with which the weary soul invests heaven, 
thou alone possesseth. 

And little nature recks of the folly or wisdom of man. 
The battle field is red, but her sky is stainless ; the tear 
falls and the heart breaks, but her sunshine is glad and 
her music mirthful. Man, the insect that creeps upon 


her bosom, the blossom that falls from the bough is 


scarcely more perishing. But nature heard the songs 
of angels at her birth, and her death will only be when 
the last trumpet shall be sounded. : 





Sonnet. 
To CoUsIN I 


When friends encircle thee around 
And cast a smile on thee 
By all our love and friendship past, 
ee . 2 


Oh! stil iember me L 


Yes, I will think of the« Can I forget 


When with those left behind in joy I ‘ve met 
A glance on memory’s page and see thee yet ; 
4nd in the festive hall, in hours ef glee 

When friends are smiling full of joyfulness 
Then will I think of happiness and th 


And cherish too, such memories of bliss 





Our love and friendship,” in past hours have been, 

To me as sweet as evening cew ¢ pwers; 
As pure as star-lght beaming on me, when 

I see the clear sky in the midnight hours 
: 4 
And moon nor cloud appear in heaven’s gem lit bowers 
PI 

Violet Dell, June, 1344 


Sonnet. 
TEAR DEws 


The sky is curtained round w ith gloomy clouds 
That shut the pleasant sun-shine from our earth ; 
A misty haze the azure vault enshrouds 
And harsh and grating seem all sounds of mirth ; 
The flowers weep the absence of the light 
At time like this, or in the hush of night 
Look at them, and you find their eyes are wet 
With dewy tears, like diamond richly set 
The sun appears again—how glad they smile, 
In fond love turning to the god of day, 
While kiss his ardent beam the drops away- 
Fairer for all the woes they ‘ve felt the while. 
A dewy eve tells of a bright to-morrow 
And joy’s sun-shine oft bursts through clouds of sorrow 
Violet Dell, June, 1844 


Secure the approbation of the aged, and you will en- 
joy the confidence of the young. 


re 


dare acknowledge to ourselves The brilliance of 


eee eS eee RAAARPAAAAAAAAAAA On 
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Gleanings—-By a Reader—No, 2. 


Mocked to Death.—The following interesting story is 
related by Captain Jesse, in his recent work, entitled 
**Scenes and Tales of Country Life.” 

A gentleman of my acquaintance had an American 
mocking bird, in such health and vigor that it was either 
constantly singing, or else imitating the various sounds 
it heard. In order to try the powers of this bird, its 
owner purchased a fine sky-lark. When placed in the 
same room with the mocking-bird, the song of the form- 
er was heard to echo through the house as if it were 
chanting on fluttering wing its well-known welcome to 
the rising sun. The mocking bird was silent for some 
time, but at last burst forth in the strains of the ‘‘erial 
songster,” but louder and clearer, as if mounting and 
stretching its wings towards Heaven. The lark was si- 
lent from that moment, nor was a joyous note ever heard 
from it afterwards. Wishing to test the powers of the 
mocking-bird still further, an unusually large price was 
given for a blackbird, celebrated for its vocal powers.— 
It was placed in the same room with the mocking-bird; 
early on the second morning its song was resumed, and 
its charming notes were warbled forth with all the sweet- 
ness and modulations which may be heard in its native 
thorny brakes. The mocking-bird listened and was si- 
lent for some time, then all at once, the blackbird’s notes 
were heard to issue forth, but sweeter and louder than 
those of the woodland songster. The poor blackbird 
veard them, felt that it was conquered, remained silent, 


lroope d, pin i and died 


Scaffolding for the repairs of Columns, high Chim- 
neys, &c.—Great improvements appear to have been re- 
cently made in England and France, in this matter, both 
is to convenience and expense. At a recent meeting 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in London, M. 
Journet read an account of the scaffolding employed by 
him for the construction and repair of columns, obelisks 
and chimneys of great height at Paris, and also the ma- 


chine used for raising building materials at the Houses 


| of Parliament, the mansions at Albert Gate, Hyde Park, 


&c. The scaffolding consisted of a simple combination 
of a number of brackets fixed at regular distances of 
about five feet apart vertically, upon girdles of chains 
and screws, braced tight round the column under repair ; 
upon these brackets the platforms were laid; and as the 
workmen proceeded upwards, the lower brackets were 
alternately raised to the platforms above where the 
workmen stood. The progress thus made in forming 
and taking down a scaffold was stated to be very rapid, 
with corresponding economy of time and expense; no 
poles or < ords were used and no waste of material occur- 
red. By these means the obelisk of Luxor at Paris was 
repaired in avery short period at a very small cost. 
The machine for raising building materials consisted of 
an endless chain of square open links, the lower end re- 
volving around a driven wheel, and the upper end 
around a corresponding wheel fixed upon a scaffold at the 
height of the building The heds, buckets and baskets 
were each furnished with a hook, by which they were 
suspended on the rising side of the chain; and when 
they arrived at the necessary height, they were taken 


off by laborers, and carried to the spot where the mate- 
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to be used; when empty, they were hung 


- 
upon the descending side of the chain and lowered to be 


again filled. 


, . - , _ . 
Bear’s Grease—All the brown, black and white 


bears in the world would sc 


for 


urcely yield a month’s sup- 
ply of genuine grease the po/ar consumption of Great 
Britain, To ‘slaughter a bear” is a by-word among 


bai bers, for opening a bladder of lard. 


Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel. 
BY LEIGHu tf NT 


} 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increas« 


Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 


Making it rich and like a lily in bloom 
An angel writing ina book of gold 
Excet hem bold, 


And to the presence in the room, he said, 


ling peace had made Ben A 


“ What writest thou ?’ The vi raised its 


And with a look made of all sweet accord 


Answered “‘ The names of thos€ who love the Lord ?” 








And is mine one ?” said Abou, Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou sy more low 
But cheerly still, and said pray thee tl 
Write as one that loves his fellow men 
The rel wrote and vani i rhe next night 


It came again with a great wakening light 


And showed t! rames whom love of God had blessed 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest. 

The American Almanac.—Chambers, in one of the 
May numbers of his Edinburgh Journal, presents his 
European readers with a * few statistics” gleaned fron 
this work. Among facts mentioned 
are the two I! llowir Ne v-York s nds 
iU members to the > ol Representa- 








tives, and Ohio owes 


plus revenue !! 
Now on recurring to the original, any one may satis- 


fy himself of the cause of these mistakes. It is owing 











to a carelessness totally unwarrantable in a worl 
which must necessarily be referred to and depended 
upon in foreign countries, as a correct standard. 

Of a |} » with the above. is the statistical tal of 
Medical Schools, p. 193. (We refer tothe Almanac f 
1814.) The medical graduates of Harvard Universit 
are 547, those of Geneva Medical College 53, those « 
Albany Medical College 13, and those of ire 
Medical School 473 No note « Xplanatory ac mpa- 
nies these false facts. And foreigners must j i 


this book as authority 


The United Siates’ Almanac, edited by 
nes and Freeman Hunt, and which ha 
years, is afar more trustwe rihy work 
ext 


Quicksilver from China.—T! metal, s¢ nsive- 


+} 


ly employed in medicine, tn the amalgamation of the 





noble metals, in water gilding, the making of vermilion, 


the silvering of looking usses, the filling of barometer 
and thermometer tubes, has hitherto been imported 


chiefly from Spain, Germany and Peru. Now, howev- 
J ] i 


er, there is a prosp *t of its being obtained from China, 
sume of the provinces of which have long been known 
to vield it in considerable abundance. One of the main 


novelties in the Cl se import consisis in the mode of 


, the 





packag metal being simply poured into a piece of 


bamboo, about a foot long and three inches thick, hav- 
ing each end firmly closed with rosin. This rude form 


is the iron bot- 


of package is found quite as serviceable 


{tle in which mercury is usually brought; while it is 


ter and in every way more convenient for shipment 
Specimens were recently shown in the London market 


and sold at a remunerating price. 


Bold Assertions.—W hat a deal of troubl 


smith saves the gallows-maker. 


the gun- 


heart of man has often wept blood, because the 
eves of childhood have been spared a tear 
Ill tempers put as many briefs into a lawyet’s bag as 


injustice, 
Tax on Murders.—At a late meeting of the Geo- 
| graphical Society in London, a paper on the Regency of 


| Tripoli was read by Col. Warrington, Consul General to 


| 


that country. le has resided there twenty-seven years, 


and considers the climate the best in the world. Ag- 


riculture is in the most primitive state, the ground is 
hed by a ligh a camel, 


barely scratc 


and the grai 


t plough drawn by 


1 thrown in; 


from this, they reap thirty for 
»venues of the Regency, at the time the ac- 


lars, but when 


Among the 


count was written, was about 300,000 dk 





bs are at peace, it is much greater 


} 





items which compose it, is a tax on murde producing 
),000 dollars, or about sixty murders at five hundred 
dollars each 


China in 1843 


China, dated 


found interesti 


wing extract of a letter from 


Cushan, May 3, 


1843, will be 





** My whole observation has taught me that physical 
force is the worst instrument for destr: the preju- 
d s of the Asiatic. That there is something innate in 
mankind to resist force, all history and experiencé 





rove; and I feel satisfied that the last few months of 


peace have tended much to give the Chinese a more fa- 
vorable insight into Europeancharacter. No ibt the 
reckless conduct of the sailors and soldiers shor 
their drunkenness, their language, and their quarrel- 
s pi nsities when relieved from re it, cannot 
raise us in tl n of the Asiati but the ¢ est 
have seen much of the private life of our officers, and 
what to a Chinaman ts almost inec« mprehens ie—t i 
patience under a banishment from family and country 
} il rtial ministration of justi th tient ‘ 
hearing of cor ints, the want of ostentation, the fair 
payment for supplic have left their impressions. | 
lso rejoice to think that our views of the Chinese are 
becoming daily more ameliorated as we mingle and bi 
ve more acquainted withthem. Their character has 
I 1 drawn as presented at one point, and that perhaps 
the least favorable—namely, Canton; and, strange to 
sav, some of the missionaries have drawn the harshest § 
idgment These men of God, carried away by their 


enthusiasm, can see nothing fair in Ged’s people, be- >) 





cause it is their lot to be heathens Hence one cause of 
our despising the Asiatic, of our treating him as pos- 2 
sessed of no feeling—as indeed an inferior being, fit : 
only to be governed I have seen no reason to change 


my former opiniors—on the contrary, I now lean more 
the Their 


% 





Chinese character. 
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> worst features are perhaps inattention to personal clean- 
liness, an universal addiction amongst males and fe- 
and the 


2 males to the filthy habit of tobacco smoking, 
‘ Still 


cruel practice of compressing the female foot. 
these are not crying sins, and are only hurtful to our 
infanticide 


) prejudices. I have seen or heard nothing of 


in this province, however much it may prevail in others, 


gerated. | 


they owe 


and I suspect its prevalence has been exag 


do not include opium stacking, for that vice 


to Europeans, Of Chinese officers we have not seen 


much; but that they are not all so bad, and do not all 


oppress the people, as some writers wou i make us be- 
I 


lieve, a very striking tmstance has lately come under 


(yovernor of 


our notice. This person is Shoo, formerly 

linghai, and late magistrate of Ningpo. Ue had been 
condemned to death by the Emperor for the loss of 
Tinghai, and for sending to Court false statements of 
foreign affuirs He was so beloved by the pe ple of 
Niagpo, that toa man they petitioned for his pardon, 
and to insure it, subscribed a large sum of money to 
purchase Court i ifluence. Poor Shoo had been marched 


to Tlang-chan-foo, the capital of the province, to un- 


dergo his sentence; but the Lieutenant-Governor 


lis- 
tened to the appeal of the people, and Shoo has returned 


under arrest to Ningpo await the final judg- 


gpo, th judg 
» ment of His Majesty. We ali wish him suecess, as he 
has the character of a good and humane man. In proof 
of the patriarchal character of this Government, I may 
mention a circumstance, of which [I have undoubted 
proof. Ali the poor people wh have suffered from the 
late w receive pensions, according to their circum- 
st s, from the iblic T sury, until such time as 
they can re r t mseives 
‘“‘The opium trade flourishes apace, and I have no 
» hesitation in affirming that so certain as ardent spirits 
prepared the w for the extinction of the simple and 


virtuous aborigines of America, so certain is the intro- 





duction of opium sapping the foundation of the Chinese 
empire, hastening the dismemberment and ruin of one- 
third of the human family. It is too true that he who 
has adve ture ‘ 1 , n a ty I 

has gen ivr to if 

leave it off. The opiu moke 

chi 1, t | 

rr test 4 i i y t} 2 f. 

withou hildren l e met 

place, who is married to a young and beautiful woman 
He is distressed that he has no family He is an opium 
smoker, and although told that this was the cause, so 
powerful was the hold t lrug had over him, that he 
continues it at the expense of the ruin of his he alth 
and happiness. Unless all Europe combine with the 


. 7 
heads of the t 


the 


can be no hope of its imp¢ rtation 


Chinese Government to put down 
trade in opium, there 
being stepped ; for seeing that the master of an opium 
clipper can retire after five years’ service with a hand- 
some independence, how many of all nations will be 
every risk! I have troubled 


found to enter upon it at 
you with these remarks, as they are the result of ob- 
servation on the spot, and are given in the confidence 
of the inability of the Chinese themselves to repress it. 

““The past winter has been one more than usually 
mild, but with much cold bracing weather that has con- 
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| to history a perfect specimen of man life. 


from the cold, and this is not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the bleak northerly winds that prevail with the 
| thermometer sometimes at 12 degrees below the freez- 
ing point. The Government have been liberal to them 


in the gratuitous supply of great coats, blankets, boots, 


and stockings, and they are all well housed and well 
rationed. Their greatest privation is their total separa- 
All feel 
1 


iegree, 


this more or 
Still I 
the Chinese I do not 
I last landed 


where the 


tion from families and friends 


higher ¢« have 
Among 


occurred, since 


less, but the natives ina 
not heard of a murm 


think there has here six 


months ago, a singie instance active interfe- 


been required 


We have been 


ind in parties ; we have vis- 


rence of the civil or military power ha 


No piracy, no robbery, no case of assault. 


traversing the island singly 
ited Ningpo, and various parts of the mainland, times 


without number—some for pleasure, others for curiosi- 


ill have met with civility, many with kindness. 


at Ningpo ten of the most pleasant days I have 


The Philosophy of Life 


ts deep and 


wholesome truth 


** Not all those whom the world calls brave, are 


brave. Many a coward has led armies, commanded 


navies, subdued empires and cities, and lived and lives 


upon the tongues of men as the bravest of the brave. 


Many a brave man has worn his tow frock, dug his 


potatoes, eat his crust, never lived upon men’s tongues 


at all—only lived in himself—and passed away from the 


world as of no account at all to its doings. He is the 


man who best learns endurance. He is the 


bravest 


illy 


greatest coward who most 


diable necessities of life, and like a whipped dog, whines 


submits to the irreme- 


at every stroke of misfortune’s lash. Life, existence, is 


inseparable from suffering. It cannot, nay, it should 


not be otherwis¢ Che ore must be melted—else how 


shall we get the the dross? The air 


fine gold from 
purified, Yet 


how shall it be done but by 


storm, thunder and lightning? The rainbow, beautiful 
as it is—did you ever think ?—it is the child of the tem- 
it never spans the sky, with its glorious arch, 
before. Not a 


temptation, not a disappointment dims the eye, besets the 


pest: 


till the storm has gone sorrow—not a 


heart or weighs down the spirit, but it is for our good 
—our purification. All are angels of mercy, sent to se- 
parate the gold from the dross—to purify the atmos- 
phere, and build over the intellect the magnificent bow 


of the peace that is born of a faithful endurance of suf- 


fering. To suffer is to know, and to suffer bravely like 


true men, is the highest philosophy Look upon the 
portraits of Jesus of Nazareth—such imperfect ones as 
we have! See how calm endurance, and patient suf- 
fering is the prominent characteristic of that noble face 
and majestic brow. He, the bravest being history has 
ever spoken of—look at his life as a man—patiently suf- 
fering, calmly enduring all that was written for him to 
suffer, all that was written for him to endure, leaving 
Look at Mar- 


tin Luther, John Knox, and an hundred others that > 
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tributed to re-establish the health of the European 5 

truops. The Seypoys, however, suffered a good deal ? 
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might be named ; brave as lions, these men !—And yet, 
how much they suffered! how much they endured! 
They did not bear their lot illy—they did what was set 
before them to do, like brave and faithful men. They 
never complained—and yet their lives were a perpetual 
warfare. They bore well, and they have their reward. 

** He who yields one moment to the circumstances of 
life, fortunate or unfortunate ; I mean, he who allows 
circumstances to throw him from his man centre, is a 
weak fellow—a weak fellow indeed; and he who shrinks 


, and skulks when the rains descend, and the storms beat, 


is a coward; no less than that; and farther, he who 
broods and grows sick-hearted, and wrong-headed over 
his fortunes, and does not when he should, ‘ mix with 
All the mighty struggles 
of the spirit only reveal its power—bring out its strength 


all God’s creation,’ is a fool. 


and give it prophet-eyes. We wrong the glorious and 


‘ the god-like within us when we cramp it down to whine 
It would not} 


and mewl under the lash of a little trial. 
That spirit hath a part in ‘all 
God’s creation,’ from the cloud that is under his feet to 
Let it it 
you shall see with this glorious world before it, how 


do so—but we force it. 


the flower in the wall. out !—let 


little it will grow sad and misanthropic, hypccondriac, 


and dispeptic. 
** God’s creation!” live in that, in the great heart of 
that, like glorious old Will Shakespeare, enduring like 


a man, all that you meet in living, and then you shall he } 


here to some purpose. Bah! let a trial here and a loss 
there—a house vurned, a horse killed, an office intrigued 
away from you, ora friend estranged, make you grow 
sick or old womanish ! 
ation,” and be quick for your life! 
of aman. Open your eyes and see—your ears and hear, 


Get you out into a ‘*God’s cre- 
Put on the aspect 


and make the most and the best of everything. I never 


had any sympathy with those broken-hearted people.— | 
I can no more understand than could Ralph Nickleby | 


God never breaks 
He 
Jays a blow upon any heart that will break it. 


what is meant by a broken heart 
hearts; he bends them, he humbles them. never 


It 


against his will that his creatures pine and grow jaun- | 


diced-eyed till they see nothing beautiful or desirable 
in all that he has made—till they become dead things, 
He never laid 


having only a name to live. a blow upon 


a heart, but that he gave that heart the power to endure 
it, and meant that it should endure it and be the better 
for it. 

lash, and beg, and ery, and say we can’t endure it! 
must die! Fiddlestick! 
for such fools. 
them! or woman either. 


But we, cowards as we are, give up at the first 


we 


There is not the shadow of a man about 
A true man allows nothing 


to daunt him, nothing to darken the light that is within | 
, him, and whatever fortune he meets he learns to stand 


up to them like the eternal hills, immoveable. It is 


only in this way that he ever becomes true and strong, | 


and he should be thankful for the vicissitudes that try 
and temper his spirit. Think you that splendid weapon 
with which Saladin clove the pillow, was tempered 
with the heat of new milk, or in the hottest fire ?— 
Plant two trees—one upon the top of a bald hill, the 
other in the midst of a forest. 
ry. 


and mark which tree endures the longest. The one up- 


Let them grow a centu- 
Now clear away the forest, call up the whirlwind, 
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out !—and | 


I have the utmost contempt | 


on the hill has warred with whirlwinds for an hundred 
years, and the breath of its nostrils is no new thing to 
its giant arms. In a thousand storms it has grown strong, 
and god-like. Its gnarled old heart has become like the 
rock, and its arms like steel, and it plays with the 


enough for its strength to defy it! But the other, alas! 


i 

| whirlwind, sways its limbs to and fro, and does not care 
lit has grown up in the shade—slender and delicate.— 
| It has passed all its days sheltered and protected by tue 
} surrounding trees, in quiet dalliance with the summer 
| breeze, and in rocking the tiny wood-bird to sleep in its 
a stalk of 


farms. The whirlwind dashes it down like 


|barley. There is no strength in its heart. Think you, 
when the Almighty has anything to be done in this 


world of his, he chooses your elder-pith men to do it? 


No, they are oak-hearted fellows that have been or can 


| be strengthened in the storms, and made brave and hon 


\ like that he chooses; men who would laugh at a world 


in opposition—who have no fear of hatred, scorn, con- 


} tumely, inquisitions, diets, kings, faggots, and death it- 
} self. 

Who shall say, when he is writhing in the struggles 
} of most acute suffering, for what all thatis? Who 
| shall say that the Almighty is not trying him, as in the 
fire, to see of what sort of stuff he is mack Who shall 
| say that God hath not a great work for somebody to do, 
}and is selecting the instrument from the millions he has 
made And who shall say that, at the very moment 


when in thought even, you waver, the blac in 


lé shaps 


his hands, and he throws you aside, as useless, in that 


work! Ah! if this be so—and who can say it is not— 


ering 1b 


) what do we lose by momentary and unmanly fal 


| the great business of life in this world! I say again we 


} Should be thankful for all the trials we meet. They fit 
us to do something. The old oak—was it fortunate that 
it was planted upon the hill? The poor tree in the val- 
ley is gone! Where shall all the cattle of the field 
shelter themselves from the sun and the wind? Where 
shall the birds of the air build their nests? Where ?— 


Beneath the arms and in the branches of the brave old 


oak that wrestled so long with the whirlwind that it 
became the master. And if the oak could speak, would 
it not be in thankfulness to the struggles that had made 


it so strong, and gave it the power to defy the storm, 
and stretch its green arms for a shelter over the flocks 
of the hills, and raise its branches on high for a resting 
to 


all, like aman, for youknow not what you may be 


place the birds of Heaven? Bear ali then, endure 


Buttons and Pins.—There are six manufactories of 
gilt or metal buttons in the United States, employing a 
The 


| annual amount of the buttons manufactured is 750,000. 


ands. 


capital of $60,000, and about five hundred h: 


The capital employed in the manufacture of other de- 


scriptions of buttons, and the various descriptions of 
dead eyed buttons, is not less than $800,000, employing 
2000 persons and affording an annual product of $550,000 


There are but two manufactories of pins in the Unit- 
ed States, both of them make solid headed pins. The 
capital employed is nearly $100,000, and the annual 


value of the manufacture is about the same amount. 


They employ about 100 hands. 





Less judgment than wit, is more sai} than ballast. 
‘ * 
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Summer Fancies — No. 3. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Blazing hot! old Sol sends down his arrows burning 
from his furnace. 
The 
silver clouds just above in the zenith ditto. 


Really, this is melting work, even to 
One or two smooth 
In the 
south-west horizon is a pile of them sleeping, and in 
the east a multitude collected, like a fleet of sails in a 


live trees are motionless. 


calm. All else is glossy, sparkling, deep-blue sky.— 
The black counterfeit of that elm upon the grass, looks 


as though some cunning hand had painted it there, so 


still are the leaves and boughs The most delicate 
thread of gossamer would fall “ plumb” to the ground. 
There is not the quiver of a spray in the elms or horse- 
chesnuts. It seems as though ‘the pulse of Nature 


had run down and ceased to beat.” 


Well! they may talk of the fierce heat of the Equa- 


tor, where it fairly reddens the air, and where beneath 
it the aloe that with us marks centuries by its flow- 
ers, goldens every five or six years; I think the sun-fire 
of to-day will match it, or any thing else short of the 
breath of a furnace Oh, ye s! wy W ds! Oh, ve 
cool grassy hollows! Oh, mountains black with man- 
tling leaves! Oh, pleasant hill-sides casting broad ex- 
panse of shade as the sun stoops in the west! Oh, al- 


der darkened streams! how your enchantments ‘* stand 


out ” from the mental canv: Buz, buz —the wings of 


insects in those cool dark places; gurzle, gurzle — the 


laugh of the stream over its glittering pebbles; tap, tap 
—the hammer of the wood-pecker on the maplestem 
black with shadow. The wall of my room disappears ; 


in its place is a brook with clumps of willows and thick- 
alder art 


the locked branches, 


ets of In its broadest p 


there 


made by is a group of cattle 


ynfort — old line-back 


Is’nt that c 
as though 


standing knee-deep. 
there was not a 
} 


stands there 


as composedly 


fly in the universe, and as for milk-pails she sco1 


thought Brindle too, with his red back fleckered wiih 
a straggling ray of sunshine; why, he would rather 
have a galled side forever with t] privilege of the 


stream, than a whole skin and trudge at the plough as 


he did all day yesterday. ‘There is a certain pond too, 


as it is generally about Christmas time, that comes be- 


fore my eye. Clad in its icy mail, dark, smooth and 


lustrous, e’er a snow-flake has whitened it, it gleams 


before me Pleasant pond, most beautiful of basins, I 


mean thee! How often have I launched away on thy 
glassy bosom, feeling periect rapture in the glide of the 
skate. And then “crossing the line A great play 
that. Such “ going ahead,” and scattering, and wheel- 


ing and turning and chasing and dodging, and pitching, 
Bless 


my soul! how we youngsters did “‘ walk into” that 


and falling and head-bumping and stars-seeing ! 


sport. How vividly this lovely expanse of water is 
t ) y } 


painted on my memory. There is the outlet, with its 
dark hemlock woods. 
sloping hill at the north—there is the western bank 
leaning gradually with its meadows and orchards to the 
brink, and the southern clearings brightening up every 
year into grass and grain-fields. That, however, is its 
summer aspect. Well, as I was saying, how often have 
I skimmed over its surface, winged like Mercury at the 
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| heel, blood bounding, cheeks tingling, and, if the truth 


with an emerald roof 


There is the high gracefully | 
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must be told, nose freezing, wrapped in a sense of the 


most exquisite delight — why, I fairly dreaded the ap- 
proach of evening. The sun-set shaping his golden ar- 
chitecture in the west was as hateful to me as a dun to 
a debtor. It was a polite invitation to me to return 
home; and I generally accepted it, for the pond is two 
miles from the village and the road gloomy through thick 
woods. By the way, Monticello, the village I speak of, 
is another of my weaknesses. I intend to describe it 


one of these days as it appears about four o’clock of a 


still sleeping summer afternoon. 5 


I would rather not think, however, how my feet ach- 
ed after I had unbound my skates, or the deadly numb- 
ness that then took possession of the muscles about that 
part of the “*‘ understanding.” That is not so agreeable. 
Mimosa-like it shrinks from the 


It 


Memory is as the sweet azure that rests upon 


Memory avoids that. 


touch of every thing harsh. is its most beautiful 
quality. 
the far landscape. All angles, and inequalities, rugged 
surfaces and cold raw repulsive features, are hidden, and 
melted into a glow of dreamy delicious beauty. The 
grassy knolls, the fragrant nooks — the limpid waters 
ind blossoming boughs of each past scene alone start 
into sight as the sunbeam of memory strikes over it. 
Che sl 


After stamping some time upon the snow, my feet 


1adows of forgetfulness hide the rest. 
would get into walking order. Then, hurrah for the 
village ; threading the black stumps of the clearing, we 
would pass, “in double quick time,” along the road 
which winds downwards to the right. How beautiful the 
forests would look from the sunset’s charm ; aye, even 
What a glow 


The snow would blush 


in the depth of Winter’s sternest reign. 
in the heart of the old wood. 
into delicate ruby. The top of each hemlock was not, 
the rest of the tree, made of dingy weather-beaten 
No. 
tuted a cap of the richest gold. 


had thrown in hand-fulls of sunshine, so as to deck the 


like 
foliage ! The genii of the hour had there substi- 
In other places they 
gaunt boughs for a brief space with “ fruits of the Hes- 
perides” and to create the momentary delusion that the 
lavrels had got a queer habit of wearing their gorgeous 
pink flowers in December as well as June. There was 
|a profusion of diamonds too flashing all over the snow 
wherever a stray beam splintered. The minute crys- 
And hark! from the far swamp out 


the wolf’s long melancholy howl; a preparatory 


tals were dazzling. 
ime 
clearing of the throat for the midnight serenade. 
ntioned June a few lines back, and that brings 
me again to where I started — heat, heat, heat. Still 
my mind flies off again to Pleasant Pond — not now, 
however, arrayed in gleaming ice, but witb its cool blue 
And this puts 


] me 


sparkling surface rippling to the breeze. 

| me in mind of the summer baths I have so often enjoyed 
in its bosom. We'll suppose it to be about six o’clock 
in the afternoon of a hot sultry day. 


«« Come fellows, let’s go to the Pond and have a swim.” 


** Agreed.” 
Well, we turn the corner at the “stone store ” 


and 
trudge along up the hill, fields upon either side. We 


pass the bluff to the left, and still go winding up until 


we reach the crest of the eminence. Here the woods 


-ommence and the road winds downwards. Turning, 
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the village is in full view —-a collection of roofs with 
three spires, the two nearest being the Presbyterian 
‘meeting house” and Court-house, and the other the 
church of the Episcopal persuasion surrounded by 
mountain ash trees. I do’nt know what put the odd 
conceit in my head, but the Court-house and the Pres- 
byterian Church always appeared to me from this point 
of view, like two gigantic steamboats running a race 
** neck and neck.” 

We enter the broad deep grateful shadow cast by the 
woods at this hour quite across the road, and tread down- 
wards ; and what a cool pleasant road. Fairly steeped 
in shade. The tops of the woods, ragged and irregular 
as the edges of a birch leaf, have a thread of gold run- 
ning along —a rim of pure brightness from the radiance 
of the stooping sun —and then such slant lights, such 
broken rays, such dazzling spots, such sketchings and 
flickerings and playings of leaf, bough and stem—ghosts 
upon the grassy sward of the forest. I used to be fair- 


ly entranced with pleasure. All the inhabitancs of the 


woods too would be out. Here a milk-snake crept 
away —there a ‘ chipmunk” darted along with his 
brush elevated like a soldier carrying his musket — now 


we heard the capricious and broken warble of the robin 
—and hark! from the pine-top steals the sweet liquid 
bell-like song of the brown-thrasher. Most melodious of 
minstrels hail! How often have | stopped in some for- 
est path and listened with rapture tothy brilliant strain. 
Ole 


flourish than the one with which thou endest the third 


Bull himself never gave birth to a more skilful 


and last note of thy beautiful air. Krom the depths of 
the wood thou raisest thy dirge to the dying day, clear 
and sweet thy welcoming sounds as morn leaps bright- 
ly from his dappled couch. 

There is a saw-mill to the left, amidst what was a 
clearing four or five years ago spotted with black 
stumps ; spaces of rich grain, however, showing that the 


plough and harrow had been busy with it. From the 


saw-mill came a deep still brook lined with alders, and 
across it the road was carried by means of a plank 


bridge — there is then a little rise of the ground, and 
upon this rise at each side of the road were (and proba- 
bly are still) some twenty or thirty of as perfectly scath- 
ed and blasted hemlocks as lightning ever struck and 
ised the havoc 


withered. I remember the storm that ca 


well. Such terrific gusts, such broad blinding light- 
ning, such awful bursts of thunder, such cataracts of 
rain! Spirit of the storm! how tremendous was thy 
po*ver. 

Another hill rises upward —a blue streak is caught, 
still higher—broader gleams, until upon the level of the 


hill the broad beautiful surface of Pleasant Pond, gla 





SSy 
and smooth, and glittering in a glow of mingled sweet 
tints, spreads before the eye. 

All this may be well enough, says the reader, but 
where’s the “‘swim.” * Just so,” and we'll come to 
There is a particular place upon this pond 
Within the green 


the point. 
where we used to take our baths. 
grassy hollow of the bank where a stripe of white sand | 
recived the little ripples, those pulses of the water nev- 
er entirely still, there we used to stop. A dead tree | 
projected into the pond and from its end we passed into | 


the water. The hollow was cool —the bank cast its | 
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shadow far over the pond, and altogether it was a fit 
| haunt even for the water spirits. Oh, the luxury of 
|those baths! Ch, the delight with which we laved in 
|the liquid balm. The soft clear water, the coolness, 
| the freshness, the bright bubbles dancing around us, the 
vigorous plunges, the dives and the raining of the glanc- 
ing drops from our heads as we rose again to the surface 
short dis- 


Irhere was a streak or two of water lilies a 


tance from the shore just where the shallow water 


shelved into the deep. The broad flat leaves, the gol- 
den balls of blossoms were pleasing to the eye — but the 
enormously long stems twined such a net below that it 
was ** the deuce and all” to break through it. Often 
whilst swimming along the outer edge have I felt a cold 
slimy substance twine rapidly around my leg, and with 
the cry of “ Water-snake, water-snake,” have I paddled 


ind kicked and spattered, breathless and almost spent, 
into the shallows, where, lifting the suffering limb I have 
found one of those long villainous speckled stems around 
it. Speaking of the shallows, what is there more de- 
lightful than to feel the foot sinking to the ancle in the 
soft cool mud that lines the bottom? To be sure, like 


every thing else in life, there are drawbacks there, for 
if your foot happens to light on a jagged stick or a sharp 
stone, it is notso pleasant, ‘‘ Jim, are there any blood- 


suckers on my back ?” was always the first exclama- 


tion as we hurried shivering into our garments. I say 
hurried, for the evening air was generally a little chilly, 
and then there were the terrors of *‘ mumble the peg.” 
But with what tingling blood, what elastic vigor, what 
a sense of cleanliness, did we leave the scene just as 
the king of all the bull-frogs opened his awful, I may 
say tremendous, roar. Deep, hoarse and guttural — you 
would think that the whole pond was in rebellion to his 
sovereign will. And with the landscape gray in the 
twilight, like an india-ink drawing, we have then ‘‘ made 


tracks ” for the village. 


Civil List of the New Netherlands. 
Estimate of the expenses to be defrayed by the West 
India Company, for the payment of the following per- 
[Dutch Documents. ] 


Florina pr. mo, Yearly. Equal to 


sons, for the year 1650. 
















1 Director,..cccssvees Se ecenduces 250 3,000 $1,200 
1 Second to act as koopman and receive 120 1,440 AT6 
1 Fis Kaal Attorney General, tenene OO 720 2838 
1 Secretary, and book-keeper of monthly 
WAZES, cvcccccccsecscseece eee secessess 60 720 288 
1 Clerk of merchandize and shop goods,.. 60 720 288 
Lh Assistant doi, .cccccccccsccccccsceccoses 26 300 120 
1 Minister, or Clergyman,..........+. eco 190 1,440 576 
1 Schoolmaster, Reader and Sexton,..... 30 360 144 
1 Constable, ...cccesscccescces 20 240 96 
1 Provost, or public executioner 15 180 72 
1 Corporal with a soldier to clean the arms, 
and a smith eevee cecccccccoesscees 15 180 72 
b ComRMmARGe?, o cocccscoccce cocccces cocoe © 720 288 
D Emel, 220 ccocccccccccoccccccseccocecs 45 540 216 
2 Sergeants, ..cccccescceseees coosee @ach 25 600 240 
QZ Corporals, .cccsscsseveccesscceeee 18 432 173 
L DEUmMMe?, 600000 ccccscccseccccccsscccee 1S 156 624 
4 Cadets (Adelborsten,) ....se0e0..-. ench 15 720 2a8 
£0 Soldiers, ....c000ccccescece Pg 13 6,240 2,496 
| Surgeon for the troops, ........see+e0+- 25 300 120 
1 Skipper for the sloop,.........+-.2. % 300 120 
4 Sailors, coccescoccecccc+sssecssees each 13 624 250 
1 BOy, wocccccccccccescccccccssccsccsees 9 108 434 
69 Rank and file amount yaarly to, ........ 20,046 $8,016 
PAWS We ot nd ee Se nee ee ee 
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Autumn. 


Bright flowers are sinking 
Streamlets are shrinking, 
Now the wide forest is withered and sere ; 
Light clouds are flying, 
Soft winds are sighing, 
We will be thoughtful, for Autumn is near 


Blossoms we cherished, 
Have withered and perished, 
Scenes which we smiled on are yellow and drear ; 
Feelings of sadness, 
Overshadow our gladness, 
And make the mind thoughtful, for Autumn is near. 





Thus all that is fairest | 
And sweetest and rarest, 

Must shortly be severed, and call for a tear ; 
Then kt each emotion, 
Be warm with devotion, 

And we will be thoughtful, for Autumn is near. 





Milton and Sir Walter Scott.—Iin the library of 
Mr. Rogers, the poet, at his house in St. James Place, 
London, is the original agreement between Milton and 
his publisher, Samuel Symons, in 1666, for the copy of 
** Paradise Lost.” It is written on one page of fools- 
cap, signed by the contracting parties, and witnessed by 
«* John Fisher,” and “ Benjamin Green,” servant to Mr. 
Milton. 


ing his blindness, is remarkably regular 


The autograph of the great poet notwithstand- 


and distinct. 


This interesting relic, we need hardly say, is carefully 


preserved by its distinguished owner ; it is framed and 


glazed, and occupies a prominent place on the walls of 


i 
the classical and hospitable mansion of the Poet of Me- 
mory Mr. Rodgers, we believe 


» fave seventy guineas 


for this relic. For the poem itself Milton received ten 
pounds, five being paid in advance, and five at the end 


sold. I< I 


each edition, not exceeding 1500 copies, five pounds 


of two years, when 1300 copies had been 
were to be paid; but in seven years the poet died, 
and the widow disposed of all her right, title and inter- 
est, in the work, for an additional sum of seven pounds 
Lost” brought to 


the author and his family seventeen pounds, and thé 


Thus the whole copy of ‘* Paradise 
bit of paper upon which the agreement was written, 


was sold and eagerly purchased for seventy gnineas. 


Milton was more than fifty years of age, blind, in- 


firm and solitary, when he begen the composition of his 
great epic. 


Walter Scott, struck with 1 


At a similar advanced period of life, Sir | 


nisfortune, entered into an | 
engagement to liquidate by his literary exertions, a debt 
of £123,000. 


of lasting fame upon the work thus late begun ; Scott 


Milton rested his long cherished hopes | 


stated his character and reputation upon the fulfilment 
of his last engagement. Both entered with character- 
istic ardor upon their tasks, and, amid the pressure of 
increasing age and infirmity. never lost simht of their 
anticipated reward. In several years, Milton complet- 
ed his divine poem, and held in his hand the pass- | 
port to immortality. 


but one sixth of his enormous debt. 


In seven years Scott hed paid all 
The prize was 
within view, independence seemed almost within his 
grasp, but he had overtasked his strength, and disease, 
soon to be followed by death, came like an armed man. 
and closed the superhuman struggle.—IJnverness Cou- 


reer. 


LIGHT. 


Nostalgia, or the Home Sickness. 


[From the French of Beranger.] 


BY E. B. O'CALLAGHAN. 


“Come Sheperd, follow us!” said ye to m« 


‘‘ Yield to ambition and to Paris come ; 
*‘ Books, plays, our wealth and care shall readily 
Make you forget your rude and rustic home.” 
Icame. Now look upon this face once more 
The summer’s burning heat hath dried spring’s fountain 
Oh! give me back my village and restore 


To me again my own, my native mountain. 


Coldly the fever courses through these veins ; 
Yet with your wish I cheerfully comply ; 

But at your balls, a queen where woman reigns, 
Alas ! 

Study 
Dazzied, in vain, have your fine arts my eyes. 

Oh! 
Its Sundays’ danee to me, which still I prize. 


I, home sick, pine and slowly die. 


in vain, my tongue hath smoothed o’er ; 


give me back my village and restore 


You, with good cause, despise our evening plays, 
And the rude tales and songs which then go round ; 

Your 
In wonders rivalling famed fairy ground. 

Angels the Holy of Holies to adore, 


opera would our witches quite amaze, 


The music of your concerts should obtain. 
Oh! give me back my village and restore 

To me its songs and its rude plays again 
Our huts ot our church in me 


E’en in me, did oft contempt inspire ; 


‘ure 


Those crowds of monuments which here I see, 


This Louvre and those gardens I admire 


" 
This magic palace which the sun, before 


with its light 


It sets, gilds like a pictur 
Oh! give met k my village and restore 
Its huts and spires again to bless my sig ht 


} } 


Convert the savage when about to sle« p 


His last long sle« P, he to his Gods returns; 


My mother oft, remembering me, doth weep 

My dog awaits me by yon fire which burns 
I ve seen the avalanche and fierce wolf, o’er 

My flock, a thousand times, destruction spread. 
Oh! give me back my village and restore 

My shepherd’s crook to me and my t lack bread 
What hear 1? Heav’ns! for me you're full of fears 


“Go!” do ye say, “ at break of morn depart ; 


Your native air alone can dry those tears ; 
Your own bright sun will heal your breaking heart.” 
Paris 


From which the stranger can, with pain he torn 


adieu ! thou gay, enchanting shore, 


Oh! my own village I behold once more 


born 


And the wild mountain hills where I wa 


‘© T will overtake them or die.”’——Such resolutions are 
always very, very vain, as, indeed, is every other re- 


Tossed as we 


} 
solution of human nature. are upon the 


sea of circumstances, and never knowing where the 


next wave may bear us, there is but one resolution 


which man can safely take, with even a probable hope 
of not breaking it--the resolution of doing right, what- 
ever may be the event. Then, even then, he must 
count with daring boldness upon the stability and the 
firmness of that most weak and wavering thing—his 


own heart 


Never rejvice in the misfortunes of others—the clouds 


idow 





may be ¢ which will oversh your own pros- 


raisin 


pects. 
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Literary Notices. 


Excursion through the Slave States, from Washington on the 
mac, to the Frontier of Mexico ; with Sketches of Popular Man- 
By G. W. FeatrHerstonnaucn, 


New-York : Harper & Brothers. 


ners and Geological Notices. 

F. R. 8. F. G. 8. 

This is another coinage from the Hall, Hamilton, 
Fidler and Trollope mint; filled with the most virulent 
abuse of our countrymen and our institutions; and 
scarcely redeemed by an occasional display of wit or tal- 
ent. The author tells us in his Introduction that the 
work was originally composed and prepared for the 
press in 1835, while he was still a resident of the United 
States ; but that “ he was induced, upon the advice of 
some American friends of great respectability to re-con- 
sider his intention of publishing. It was remarked to 
him, that however sincerely he might wish to avoid 
giving umbrage in any quarter, yet that the work con- 


tained some opinions, and the relation of some incidents 


which could not at that time fail to irritate a powerful 


interest in the United States, and might set him at vari- | 
As this counsel | 


ance with many esteemed friends. 
came from a friendly and judicious quarter, he deter- 
mined rather to suppress the work for a season than to 
expunge the passages objected to; and he was the less 
reluctant to make this sacrifice, because, intending to 
return to his native country, he could look forward 
to a period when he could express with perfect free- 
dom any opinions that were on the side of humanity, 
of rational liberty and the moral government of man- 
kind.” 


soned dish of scandal for the craving appetites of his 


In other words, he had prepared a nicely-sea- 


own countrymen ; but apprehending that **many es- 
the United States, 


hearted, frank and unsuspicious hospitality he was en 


teemed friends” in whose open- 


joying and abusing, might not relish the ungrateful re- 


turns he was about to make for their kindness, he deem- 
ed it more prudent to lay aside his viands until he was 
fairly out of reach of these plain-hearted and plain-spo- 
ken republicans, and safely housed in his trans-atlan- 


tic retreat, whence he could “ express with perfect 


freedom” his horror and detestation at democratic insti- | 


tutions. It seems, however, that he was again destined 


j 


to be disappointed ; for just as he had again spread his 


board and arranged this tempting repast “‘ he was hon- 


vernment with the appointment 


ored by her Majesty’s g 
of Commissioner on the then existing boundary dis- 
pute betwixt Great Britain and the United States of 
America,” and from ‘“ obvious considerations” deemed 
it ** unadvisable to act upon his first intentions.” In 
consequence, therefore, of the remonstrances and advice 
of his judicious friends, while here, and of subsequent 
official connections, as an umpire on a grave and impor- 
tant boundary negotiation, the British and American 
public have for nearly ten years been deprived of this 
precious treat ; and the sole consolation which they can 
derive for this long deprivation must be looked for in 
the important announcement that, notwithstanding the 
great length of time, during which the manuscript has 


lain in the repositories of his library, it has actually un- | 


dergone no change either for the better or the worse, 
and is ‘** a faithful and almost literal transcription from 
his original journals” and of the whole of such originals! 

If **some American friends of great respe ctability” 


x 
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i'each number) is not the least of its attractions 


had been at hand, at the conclusion of the boundary 


negotiation, to suggest to the author that in transcribing 
this ‘‘ journal,” which had been so regularly ‘ written 
up at least once a week,” he should omit all that por- 
tion of it which abounds in stale denunciation of every 
thing which has not the British stamp upon it — all 
that portion of it which consists of a miserable attempt 
to caricature our institutions and our people — to vilify 
Jefferson and other distinguished republican statesmen 
and patriots — and to daub with fulsome adulation the 
British monarchy and British institutions, manners, 
habits and customs,— and to retain only that portion 
which consists of scientific speculations on the minera- 
logical and geological formations of the interesting por- 
tion of our Western world which he was engaged in ex- 
ploring, — we are not sure but We should have had a 
valuable production; although much of what is here 
contained has been much better said and far more ably 


As 


it is, however, we have the usual number of changes 


illustrated by scientific geologists of our own land. 


rung upon the inexhaustible topics of American blunt- 
ness, American want of refinement, American coarse- 
ness and vulgarity, American democracy and contempt 
of aristocracy and monarchy and stars and garters, and 
other gew-gaws of royalty ; in short, we have Dickens, 
without his genius and unaffected kind-heartedness — 
lrollope 


not a tithe of his cleverness. 


in pantaloons, Fidler redivivus, and Hall, with 
We had hoped this dis- 
creditable species of literary warfare was discontinued ; 
but if there are any more volumes of a kindred descrip- 


tion to be made from port-folios of ten years standing, 
still 


ned Britis! 


we trust they will fall, so far as we are concerned, 


born from the press; leaving the “ enlighte 


public” to lavgh at our expense, and contenting « 


with the substantial enjoyment of a country and 


of which we have no other cause to be ashamed 


1 that we have drawn somewhat too liberally fo: 


oul 


own good, from the antiquated 


patterns o 


this 


) manu- 
Mr. E 


for sale In 


75 State street 


fia The work is 


H. Benner, No. 


turk city 


Littell’s Living « 


nd 8 are on our table. They fully realize 
the expectations which have been formed of the work. 
rhe 


elaborate criticism—the graceful and piquant sketch— 


There is great variety of matter in each number. 
the well digested and spirited story—the racy joke— 
the eloquent essay topics of the day and beautiful poetry 
the 
nagement is evidently at the head of the work, so that 
to 


diversify contents A careful and judicious ma- 


each reader may find something please his taste. 


The exceeding cheapness of the work (12} cents for 
Alto- 
gether it is a very creditable undertaking and we wish 
it success 


First Lessons in Algebra; being an easy introduction to that sci 
ence, designed for the use of Academies and Common Schools 


by Erexezer Barcey, Principal of the Young Ladies High 


School, Boston, &c. Twenty-third improved stereotype edition. 
The Political Class Book ; intended to instruct the higher classes 
in schools, in the origin, nature and use of political power, by 
Wiriiam 5 


with notice 


LLivan : With an appendix upon studies fox prac- 


tical men, of books suited to their use, by Georce 


B. Emerson 
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